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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 






(Cvatinued from page 115.) 

In the 8th month, 1818, our friends Stephen 
(rellet and William Allen, accompanied, agree- 
ably to the expectation indicated in the forego- 
ing letter, by Enoch Jacobsen, arrived at Sta- 
vanger. Of the visit to that place and their 
labors among the few professors with Friends, the 












subjoined accounts are chiefly extracted from the 
Life of William Allen. 


“In the afternoon, we went to wait upon a 
person, who is a Lutheran, and holds the office 
of dean. We spent about an hour with him, 
and were kindly received. We conversed about 
Bible Society business. He says that there is a 
great want of Bibles amongst them; and that, 
out of five or six hundred families in Stavanger, 
not more than fifty have a Bible; that the 
people are willing tosubscribe and pay for them ; 
and some have actually paid; but they cannot 
get them from the so-called Bible Society of 
Uhristiana. We purpose to attend to this sub- 
ject when we go there. The dean ex- 
pressed great regard for our religious Society as 
abody ; and, after this conference, which seemed 
of considerable importance, we parted in love. 

“We then went to the house of Lars LArsen, 
acarpenter, who is considered firmly settled in 
the principles of Friends. A young man, a 
fisherman, who lives with him, also professes with 
us, and had been rowing a considerable distance 
in his boat, till his hands were blistered, to give 
notice of the meeting to-morrow. We sat down 
together to wait upon the Lord, and, presently, 
two young women, in the station of servants, 
came in also; and, truly, we were favored in 
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silence, to feel that which is beyond words. Our 
hearts were contrited; and, after a considerable 
time, dear Stephen addressed them, Enoch 
Jacobsen interpreting sentence by sentence. 
These simple-hearted people were much affected 
and yet comforted. I added a few words to- 
wards the close. 

“We went next to the farther end of the 
town, to call upon Enoch’s mother. His sister, 
who is married, and has four children, lives with 
her; and his youngest sister was also there. We 
had a religious opportunity with them, in which 
Stephen had much valuable matter to communi- 
cate. They seemed contrited. 

“Sth month, 27th. We went a little way out 
of Stavanger to Lars Larsen’s to attend the usual 
meeting. There were seven men, besides our- 
selves, and about as many women; also two chil- 
dren. After we had remained some time in 
silence, S. Grellet spoke in ministry, Enoch, as 
usual, interpreting; prayer was then vocally 
offered, which was also interpreted. Towards 
the close of the meeting, the propriety of estab- 
lishing a system of discipline, adapted to the 
circumstances of those professing with Friends 
in this place, was submitted tothem. Several 
expressed their coneurrence with our proposal ; 
they appeared in a tender state, and 1 believe 
were much comforted. 

“‘ A few plain rules of discipline were accord- 
ingly prepared ; and, being much approved by 
the little community, were gladly received and 
adopted.” 

The help thus afforded to these sincere-hearted 
people was evidently very seasonable: and W. 
A. speaks with satisfaction of the religious in- 
tercourse which he and 8. G. had with them. 

From other information it appears that the 
first meeting for discipline was held at Stavanger, 
on the 29th of the 8th month, 1818, when eight 
individuals were recognized as members of the 
Society. Elias Tasted was appointed clerk of 
the two months’ meeting. He had been married 
on the 15th of the 7th month, this being the 
first marriage amongst Friends in Norway.* 

The queries and other matters relating to the 
discipline, were sent to Christiana, that they 
might correspond with the meeting at Stavanger ; 

* Four of this little company afterwards emigated 


to America. Elias Tasted and his wife are ali that 
remain of them now, in the year 1818, at Stavanger. 
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but this correspondence was only kept up about 
two years. 

Of this meeting, W. Allen remarks, “ Feel- 
ings of sweetness and solemnity prevailed, and 
the business was got through satisfactorily.” 

8th month, 30th. W. Allen “ The 
Friends here hold two meetings on First Day. 
They have hired a large room, which is well 
adapted for the purpose. More came this morn- 
ing than we expected, and there were about fifty 
present in all. The people were remarkably 
quiet, and it was a satisfactory time. After 
dinner, I felt sweetly comforted with a sense of 
the Divine presence and love ; and, about three 
o'clock, we prepared to go to the afternoon meet- 
ing. I was apprehensive that it would be 
crowded, curiosity having been excited by the 
meeting in the morning; and, moreover, they 
have no public worship in the afternoon, every 
third First Day, because the preacher 
another place, and this happened to be the case 
to-day. 

“When we reached the place, we found it 
rather difficult to get in; the room was soon 
filled, and many were on the stairs. Indeed, I 
was afraid of some mischief, from squeezing, 
more than two hundred being in the room: most 
of them were standing. { ‘onside ring all circum- | 
stances they behaved as well as we could expect ; 
and Stephen had a long and satisfactory commu- 
nication in ministry, After it was over, the 
people seemed desirous of shaking hands with 


says, 


goes to 





us, and nothing but respect was shewn us. | 
Enoch acquitted himself exceedingly well as an 
interpreter. 

8th month 31st. 
a prec ‘ious religious opportunity with those who 


“Tn the afternoon, we had 


are considered ‘ members of our Society. About 
twelve were present. ‘These poor people were | 
very tender and broken, and we parted with 
them under strong feelings of sympathy and | 
affection.” 

9th month 7th. They arrived at Christian- 
sand. Here they do not appear to have found 
any Friends ; but W. A. mentions some of 
those persons called “Saints.” “They attend 
public worship, but have also their own meetings. 
We have not found it our place to go after them ; 
but, as some of them had wished to see us, we 
consented to go, and found between thirty and 
forty assembled to meet us; most of them were 
men. They listened very attentively to what we 
said. Some of them seemed in a very tender, 
feeling state ; and all were respectful and loving.’ 

On their way to Christiania, they stopped at 
Arendal, a great sea-port. Amongst other oc- 
currences here, he remarks on some of his own 
exercises, “ On returning tothe inn, I retired to 
my chamber, and felt my mind, which had been 
low before, comfortably stayed on God. 

“ A person, who is one of those denominated 
‘Saints,’ called upon us, and asked us to visit 
them, which we agreed to do, and went to take 





la tendency to scepticism ; 
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coffee with them about seven o'clock. He and 
his wife seem pious, well-disposed persons. We 
afterwards had a religious opportunity with about 
seven or eight of them, when there was some- 
thing precious to be felt.” 

Proceeding on their journey, W. A. remarks, 
“One of our drivérs is a steady, intelligent man, 
and a schoolmaster. The plan for the country 
schools is to have a schoolmaster for the parish, 
who keeps a school for a week at one farm-house, 
then a week at the next; and so, taking them 
in course, all the children following from one 
house to another, he is about a year in making 
his round. The most remote of the children 
have only about three miles to go. He had no 
Testament, and was made happy in being pre- 
sented with one. Their Catechisms, &c., are 
the principal books read in the schools. Among 
the higher classes in Norway, there appears to be 
and among the lower, 
to bigotry. 

9th month 28d. “Fifth day. Having ar. 
rived at Christiania two days previously, we went 
to Canute Halversen’s, a person professing with 
Friends, to attend their small meeting, which is 
held in a room well adapted for the purpose. 
There were about eight men present, besides our- 
selves, and four women. I felt something sweet 
and peaceful.” 

In avisit to one of the prisons in Christiania, 
W. A. remarks, “‘ We were shocked to find about 
twenty young persons confined here, not for any 
crime, but merely because they had neglected to 
learn their Catechism, and consequently could 
not be confirmed by the priest. Thus they were 
sent, literally and avowedly, to be prepared for 
confirmation, to a place where they were confined 
with felons and criminals of all de ‘scriptions. 
Some amongst them were from twenty to thirty 
years of age. The officers who accompanied us 
joined in expressing their abhorrence of this 
measure ; but in this country, such is the sway 
of the clergy, that a person not confirmed is 
almost considered an outlaw. We stated our 
feelings very freely, and have reason to think 
that the matter will be taken up. 

“In the afternoon, we had a solid religious 
opportunity with Enoch Jacobsen, Canute and 
Ann Halversen, and the young lawyer, Soren 
Schutz, who are to become the first members of 
our Society here, according to the principles 
agreed to at Stavanger. It ended satisfactorily. 
In the closing pause, I had to offer them a little 
encouragement. We afterwards went some dis- 
tance to take tea at the house of a merchant, 
named Ericksen, who, with some of his family, 
were piously disposed, and seemed leaning to- 
wards the principles of Friends. We had a pre- 
cious religious meeting with them.” 

9th mo. 27. “We went to meeting at ten. 
There were about twelve men present, and seven 
women. My mind was low; but I thought we 
were favored with the Lord’s presence amongst 
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jome- BH had solid peace in this movement.” 
In the 12th month, 1821, our dear friend, | 
arks, @ Thomas Shillitoe, arrived at Christiania, being 
man, § engaged on religious service in Norway, &e. He 
untry § appears to have continued to labor, in and near 
arish, § that city, nearly six months, attending the little 
10u8¢, B meetings of Friends regularly as they occurred, 
them § hoth on First days and during the week. His 
n one § notice of his religious services on these occa- 
aking sions, in his Journal, is extremely brief; nor 
ildren § does he mention either the names or number of 
ad no ff those who attended, except in a very few in- 
= pre- § stances. He appears to have had useful ce 
*-y ate F in visiting persons of power and influence in and | 
\mong f about the city ; to have labored for the correc- 
s to be Bf tion of their faults with much plainness; and, in 
lower, general, this, his faithfulness, appears to have 
. been duly appreciated. He was treated with 
ing af @ much kindness and hospitality. 
e went On arriving at Christiania, he was taken by 
ig with # Enoch Jacobsen to a tavern, where he was ex- 
hich is pected to lodge ; but feeling uncomfortable there, 
urpose. # he was kindly accommodated at Hans Ericksen’ 8, 








les our- 





where he remained during the whole of his stay 
in that city. 

Their religious meetings were sometimes at- 
tended by a few strangers, in addition to those 
who usually attended ; Enoch Jacobsen acting as 
interpreter. On one occasion, he remarks, 
the afternoon, I was led to speak so pointedly to 
astate, present, as tried me not a little, after I 
took my seat again; fearing I had been led 
astray, in what I had thus communicated, by the 
grand adversary. 
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ble and keep down the creature ; 






manifested, informed me that what I had to de- 
iver in the meeting was as applicable to the con- 
duet and general character of an individual pre- 










vith his whole proceedings for a long time past, 
and that the individual received it as belonging 
» himself. 

“TI thought I never more sensibly felt, than 
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becoming like a clean tube, 








principles Bihrough which liquor passes from one vessel to 
sfactorily. Mmother, free from the defilements of all crea- 
m a little urely wisdom or activity, and from all the ob- 
some dis- 





muctions of the creaturely will, in doing or not 
doing, "? 

First Day. “Attended the usual meetings, 
d passed ai evening comfortably in the family 
lam in; the day closing with the language of, 
Return to thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord 
ath dealt bountifully with thee.’ » 

First Day (the day of the month is rarely 
iven in this journal). “The meeting this morn- 
hg was a season of Divine refreshment to those 
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during my labors this afternoon, the necessity of 


REVIEW. 


In the afternoon, a few more persons at-| possessed of a sincere desire to be found travel- 
I ventured to pre- | ling Zion-ward. y 
cede my dear companion in addressing them, and | that the Lord is yet with Zion, willing to comfort 


What a mercy is this, to know 


| all her mourners, and to satisfy her poor with 
| bre ad, wherever scattered, up and down, on the 
face of this earth. 

“In the afternoon meeting, for some time, I 
had hard work to come at any true settlement of 
mind; but, after awhile, I was favored to get 
under exercise; and, in time, life was felt to 
arise. We had four strangers, in addition to our 
usual number. The meeting closed under a sense 
that He who promised to be with the two or 
three, had, in mercy, been mindful of us.” 

(To be continued.) 


MEMOIR OF HUTCHINSON. 


JONATHAN 
(Continued from page 385.) 
To. 

Shouldst thou ask the cause of my not writing, 
it might seem strange for a man out of business 
to ascribe it to too much occupation. And yet, 
if I mistake not, this has been the principal oe- 
casion, my mind having, for a long time past, 
been so involved in suffering as in no very incon- 
siderable degree to seal my lips and restrain my 
pen. Of these trials 1 account the general illness 
with which both my own and my son’s family 
were visited last autumn, to make but a smail 
part. Indeed, I viewed with composure, perhaps 
[ ought to say with hope, the probability that I 
might be gently passing away. My afflictions, 
if such I may call them, have proceeded from 
other sources; and I will not conceal from thee, 
as a father in the truth, that sympathy with the 


1827, 5th mo. 5. 


This buffeting I was permit-' suffering of many individuals, and solicitude for 
ted to endure, doubtless in great wisdom, to hum-j the state of our poor, yet dear little religious 


until a Friend, ! society, in divers places, have often brought me 
vho might observe the sadness of countenance I | into, and generally kept. me in, a reduced and 


stripped situation of spiritual feeling; so that the 
caution for which thou hast kindly given me cre- 
dit, may perhaps, as to outward religious acts, 


ent, as it “could have been had I been acquainted , either by word or writing, have on ‘the whole 


rather increased than diminished. 

It is not a very difficult thing to assent with 
the understanding to important truths of any 
kind; but really to feel the force of these truths 
is another thing—to be made truly sensible that 
of ourselves we can really do nothing; and to 
see that, with the addition of a living and power- 
ful ministry, for such we have, it is impossible, 
without the blessing of the Lord and their own 
obedience, either to raise or to support a single 
spiritual character, or even to keep alive our own 
souls; for it is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps. 

When we consider. that time is needful to give 
these important and humiliating religious expe- 
riences, that it is also not until the lapse of years 
that some of our greatest outward trials overtake 
us, in the dissolution of our oldest and closest 
friendships, the loss of adult children, and other 


132 


painful circumstances ; when all this is daily re- 
flected on, does it not seem as if some of life’s 
bitterest cups—some of affliction’s severest 


strokes, and some of nature’s greatest bereave- | 


ments—were reserved for the latter stages of our 
probationary course? And if we view this scale 
of discipline as intended, or at least calculated, 
to wean us more effectually from the present 
world, and prepare us for a better, by putting 
those Christian virtues of faith, hope, and love, 
which we have long professed, to the closest trial 
just before we quit the stage, is not this some- 
what analogous to what is practiced in the schools 
of literature and science, where the hardest les- 
sons are given to the highest class of learners ? 
7th mo. 7th. To . “ Ah, my dear friend, 


. . . . | 
unworthiness is indeed engraven on my heart in 


characters never to be obliterated; but blessed 
be the name of a gracious God, the covenant of 
his mercy is also. I trust, indelibly engraven 
there; so that, although in days past sin has 
greatly and grievously abounded, yet, since the 


kindness and ‘goodness of the Most High appeared 


to my benighte od soul, grace has much more 
abounded to his praise and my own humiliation. 
May I never desire to rise above this state of self- 
abasement until time, with all its trials and temp- 
tations, is at an end; and until, should such be 
my favored experience, death shall be swallowed 
up in vietory! Then, indeed, and not till then, 
all will be happiness without alloy. In the mean- 


time, let us consider the feeling of a little peace 


with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, an 
unspeakable favor; and even the more negative 
sense of no condemnation, is a thing by no means 
to be despised.” 

To. “Tt may not be always easy for 
the Christian to resemble what I think is fabled 
of the nightingale—sing with his breast upon 
the thorn which presses it; nor may it be much 
more easy for him to sing the songs of Zion in a 
strange land. And yet, though difficult, I have 
thought these things, or things comparable to 
them, may not be impossible. All things it is 
said are possible to him that believeth. May it 
not therefore be possible for the believer to sing 
the sweetest of all melodies, the song of resigna- 
tion in the hour of adversity and trial? May it 
not be possible for him to take down the harp 
from the willows, and, contrasting the goodness 
and mercy which have followed him all his life 
long with his own imbecility and unworthiness, 
chant the praises of his Preserver and Redeemer 
beside the proud waters of Babylon, even though 
her swelling waves, many in number and mighty 
in strength, should despise his humble and soli- 
tary strain? 

“There are resting-places for the Lord’s ser- 
yvants and children, though they may at times 
but resemble ‘a sunny island in a stormy main,’ 
or ‘a spot of azare in a cloudy sky.’ Qh, that 
the Gracious Being who, even whilst inhabitants 
of this vale of tears, has brought us to some 
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| discretion open our minds to a friend. 


Saveledos of Himself, of ourselves, and of each 
other, may so enable us to walk with acceptance 
before Him, during the remainder of our stay in 
it, as that we may ultimately receive in a better 
world, in such mode and degree as may be con- 
sistent with his holy will, a full consummation of 
that happiness whereof, though most undeserving, 
He has given us an earnest and a foretaste here 
below !” 

Te. “Though I believe it is better 
that many of our sorrows should be borne, and 
our prayers uttered in secret, yet I believe there 
are times when we may with seriousness and 
Led to 
it by our mutual sympathies, I therefore incline 
to tell thee, my dear friend, that thou hast not 
been mistake n in supposing that the shades of 
the evening sometimes appear to me rather som- 
bre—that, at other times, I seem to myself feeble 
and sore broken. Again, the waters are so deep, 
and the tossing from wave to wave so incessant, 
that there is no standing; whilst, at the same 
time, the surrounding darkness is too palpabl 
and dense even for prayer to penetrate. All this 
has of latter days come within the range of my 
experience, and was perhs aps never more my 
experience than at the time thy last letter arriv ed, 
which was the more welcome to me, because it 
not only spoke distinctly of such trials as these, 
but of the possibility of preservation in the midst 
of them. This brings to my recollection the re- 
markable language of the evangelical prophet to 
a tried remnant formerly : ‘Wherefore, glorif 
ye the Lord in the fires, even the name of the 
Lord God of Israel, in the isles of the sea.’ 

“That I may ever be found among the ren- 
nant, however small its number, who under all 
circumstances are desirous of pleasing and serving 
the Lord, is, I think, my continual and earnest 
desire. On the closest examination I cannot 
discover, great as my weakness is, an y change in 
this secret bent and purpose of my heart, w chich 
I therefore reverently hope is fixed trusting in 
the Lord; and trusting also that, through thi 
continued assistance of his grace, all may yet, 
before very long, end well for time and eternity. 
Thus impressed, I therefore conclude to wade 
and struggle on, deep and dark though the op- 
posing waters be; for we know that, although 
we are every way unworthy of the notice end 
love of our Redeemer, yet he is altogether worthy 
of ours. We know also that every blessing we 
can enjoy, temporal or spiritual, must proceed 
from him. Forsaking and forgetting him, t 
whom then shall we go? I think I never befor 
so clearly comprehended or so highly appreciated 
the important gospel doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins, as during the cloudy and otherwise cou- 
fortless season of which I have attempted to giv 
thee some idea. In the midst of surrounding 
gloom, this cheering and soul sustaining doctrine 
has been like a lantern to my feet, health and 
marrow to my bones, all in all to me. Grant me 
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but this, ? ay at I have been ready ADDRESS ON SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 

to ery, an ave nothing else to hope, to fear, ns s ide 

or to pray for. Blessed indeed is the man whose We fad by the Cayuga Chief, of the 27th ult., 

transgressions are blotted out, and whose sins are | that our pious friend Joseph Talleot, whose de- 

pardoned : yea, happy, thrice happy, is the man | cease was announced near the close of our last 

oso ya —_ a not = ere | volume, presented to the Presbyterian Synod, 

 r la , shess 3 ? r 7 : p 

wn. ewe ae - ne otned — . © | convened at Geneva, New York, in the year 1816, 

wedding garment of salvation and praise, even | : . a8 

the forgiven sinner may triumphantly exclaim, the following address on the subject of spirituous 

Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly! Thy poor liquors. 

unworthy servant leaning on thy mercy is ready!” | The summer of 1816, it may be remembered, 
(To be continued.) was remarkably cold; so that from the backward- 

ness of the spring, the coolness of the summer, 


DURABILITY OF WOOD. and the early frosts of autumn, the cropsof In- 


The piles under the London Bridge have been dian corn were greatly reduced; and in some 


| 
driven 500 years, and on examining them in | Places nearly cut off. The difficulty in procuring 
1846, they were found to be little decayed. Old | food, to which the poorer classes were subjected, in 
Savoy Place, in the city of London, was built | 
650 years ago, and the wooden piles, consisting | 


consequence of the deficiency of the supply, while 
of oak, elm, beach, and chestnut, were found the distilleries were still - open arensed 
upon recent examination to be perfectly sound. the sympathy of our philanthropic friend, and in- 
Of the durability of timber in a wet state, the | duced him to prepare and present the subjoined 
piles of a bridge built by the Emperor Trajan, | address :— 
over the Danube, afford a striking example. One | _, ‘ ; : 
of these piles was taken up and found to be petri- A serious and affectionate Address to the pious 
fied to the depth of three-fourths of an inch; but and influential part of the mR be ihe 
the rest of the wood was not different from its| ‘¢serm parts of the State of New York, 
former state, though it had been driven 1600| “¢/ative to Ardent Spirits. 
years. — Daily Register. Being lately in Connecticut, I was informed 
that the ruinous effects of ardent spirit had much 
awakened the attention of the people. Many of 
the clergy, and others, were engaged in discour- 
A father presented his son to a sagacious pre- | aging by their example, by the circulation of 
ceptor (a friend of the writer) with something | tracts, and by the influence of associations, not 
like the following statement—‘I have heard, sir, | only drunkenness, but also the familiar use of 
a high character of you, and I wish to place my | that article. As the subject has not obtained so 
son under your charge. I am sorry to say that | much concern, and interest, in our western coun- 
he has been at other schools, and has made no | try, as in some other places, permit me to invite 
progress, he has not much talent, and is very | you to consider whether there is not something 
idle.’ The injudicious parent said other things | farther for us to do. 
reproachfully of his son. The gentleman to} It commonly answers but little purpose to ex- 
whom he was introduced with this statement, | postulate with the intemperate ;—it is to the so- 
saw that nothing could be so disheartening to|ber and influential part of the community we 
the youth as the idea of inability, coupled with | must look to promote a reformation. Dr. Rush, 
a settled character for idleness, and he put to |and others, suppose that 4000 or more of our 
him some of the most simple questions in arith- ' citizens are annually sacrificed to strong drinking! 
metic, which, being within the merest child’s|How numerous the friends and connections of 
capability, were answered correctly. He then | those who suffer and mourn! How many dis- 
told the father there must be some mistake, for | consolate widows pining under poverty and want! 
the boy evidently had talent; and immediately | How many tender infant minds, who promised 
the boy’s countenance lighted up with hope. | to be ornaments to their country, are now cor- 
He entered the school, cheered with encourage- | rupted, vitiated, and rendered nuisances to so- 
ments, became industrious, and acquitted himself'| ciety : and all this by means of strong drink! 
well in his studies. Had this boy been received | Thousands of the benevolent and humane of 
with his father’s injudicious endorsement, he | different religious denominations, being affected 
would, in all probability, have remained dispi- | with this great evil, have been induced to contri- 
rited, indolent, and perverse. The mind and | bute as little as possible to it, and No counteract 
the moral feeling enchained by a narrow-minded | it as far as is in their power. Some by relin- 
and ill-natured severity, were liberated by wis- | quishing their distilleries ; some by relinquishing 
dom and kindness, and the result was happy.— | their trade in it; others by declining the use of 
8. §. Journal. it in raising their buildings and carrying on their 
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business, and by declining to sell the produce of; the habitual and universal drinking of spirits 
their farms for the purpose of distillation. Indeed, | that has made drunkards; and while this habit 
some have been so scrupulous, and tender in their | continues, no rational man can expect that ine 
feelings towards their poor weak fellow men, that | temperance will be rooted out.” It is much in 
they have declined any use of ardent spirits, even | the power of influential men in each neighborhood 
for medicine. Dr.-Rush says that many by using | to render the practice of drinking strong liquors 
it for medicine, acquire a habit that destroys | unfashionable and despicable. But for want of 
them. Itis now proved by large, long, and| consideration, or for want of resolution and firm- 
solid experience, that factories, agriculture, and | ness in opposing so pernicious a practice, they 
mechanical business ofallkinds, are better carried | continue in it themselves, and even in places of 
on without than with spirituous liquors, and that| public resort, what then can we expect of our 
health does not require it. It is also satisfactorily | young men and the community at large? Does 
proved that when the benevolent design is care-| not even the fate of our republic rest on the ex- 
fully explained ina tender, friendly manner to} ample of our influential men? “Vain and vi- 
laborers, they will generally be accommodating, | sionary gre all those theories which promise men 
and cheerfully co-operate in promoting a reforma- liberty and happiness, while the first principles 
tion. It is farther proved, that those who have | of morality cease to be regarded. Moral cor. 
abandoned the customary use of ardent spirits, | ruption has destroyed republics of ancient and 
reflect with peculiar satisfaction on this part of| modern times, till few, if any, are left, except our 
their conduct. Why shall we then continue ina} own, and in this the same cause will have the 
needless practice which is productive of such in-| same effects, if not remedied. It is the virtue 
finite unhappiness ? Why willnot every humane, | of the people which must support republics.” 
feeling mind, follow without hesitation the ex-} It appears thatin the year 1810, our consump- 
ample of those who have tried the experiment | tion of ardent spirits was 33,000,000 of gallons! 
with such satisfactory success ? most of which was of our own manufacturing. 
Every distiller, and every dealer in spirituous} Of course many millions of bushels of precious 
liquors, increases its consumption. Are there not} grain, designed for the sustenance of man, were 
too many taverns and retailers of that article?—| converted into a destructive liquor which de- 
If the public receives an emolument for licenses, | stroys men, both body and soul. What a waste, 
does it not lose more by the impoverishment of | and worse than waste, of the bounties of heaven! 
its members? Instances have been known of} How shall I express my grief for those who are 
store-keepers impoverishing their customers with | now, in a time of scarcity, and while the rod is 
it, so that they could never pay their merchant, | shaking over our heads, still perverting the boun- 
nor he get a living amongst them. ties of heaven. Good effects have been produced 
I do not flatter myself with the prospect of new | in some places by our pious ministers and others, 
Jaws that will produce a reformation, until people | in reminding individuals, from time to time, in a 
become interested on the subject. If we had the | friendly, Christian manner, of the injury they are 
best laws we could wish, they would be of little | doing their fellow creatures, and that God will 
use unless people weré disposed to put them in| reward every man according to his works.— 
practice. Many useful and respectable men are | Have we not cause to fear, that an almighty su- 
in the habit of frequent moderate drinking, with-| perintending Providence will withhold the in- 
out materially injuring their health or moral | crease of our fields, and visit us with famine, if 
character: but these are the very men who do| we continue to abuse and pervert the blessings 
great injury tothe weak--who, ifthey follow theex-| and bounty of his hand? Can the farmer ask a 
ample of their superiors, and take a little, cannot! blessing on his labor, when the fruits of his fields 
resist the temptation tomore ; so thousands go on intended for the support of life, are converted 
to ruin for want of the ex: imple t o “ touch not— | into an article of death, and a destroyer of mo- 
handle not.” rals? Without morals, what are all pretensions 
What can be more affecting and pathetic than | to religion, but a mere delusion? Should we 
the moans and lamentations of some poor crea-! not reflect. with humility and reverence on the 
tures over themselves in their sober hours, when ' dealings of Providence with us the season past? 
convicted in their minds, and given to see the| Is there not a cause ? May we consider the con- 
awful consequence of their doings. But, alas! | Sequence of the persevering impiety and the im- 
how powerful is habit! we see but few, very few, | penitence of the antediluvians, and be disposed 
reform. What a mark of prudence and wisdom, | to follow the example of the Ninevites, by hum- 
then, to guard with the utmost caution against | | bling ourselves and turning away from the evils 
acquiring so baneful a habit. Many of these | of our ways. The sin of drunkenness is great in 
were men of. talents—respectable, useful men ; | our land; and who is clear of giving it counten- 
they did not intend to be drunkards ;—they ab- | ance in some way or other? 
horred the idea ; the habit insensibly stole on, and | “Men and brethren what shall wedo?” Is 
fixed its chains. “ Were the present race of in-| there not something farther to be done? If we 
temperate persons annihilated from the face of the | cannot effect as much as we wish, let us not de- 
earth, would not our habits make more? It is’ spise the day of small things. The two mites 
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were an acceptable offering ; every man can be a 
good example: single grains of sand limit the 
ocean. We read .f martyrs who labored, suffer- 
ed and died, in support of truth and righteous- 
ness. We hear of the extensive, benevolent, and 
humane exertions of our fellow citizens of the 
present day, in promoting the happiness and me- 
liorating the evils of the human family. Shall 
we of this fertile, favored western country, sit 
still and view with comparative indifference the 
broken walls of Zion? or shall we not rather 
arise ; and while we build every man over against 
his house, let us invite our neighbors to follow 
our example—and “ the Lord our God will pros- 
per us: and those who turn many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 

The Synod was held about twenty-five miles 
from J. Tallcot’s residence, yet the gravity of 
the assembly, or the novelty of the measure, did 
not prevent him from presenting this address in 
person; and the respectable body to which it 
was offered, treated the communication and its 
author with marked respect and attention, which 
justly excited his gratitude. 

A few days after returning home he received | 
a paper containing his address, together with the 
resolutions of the Synod, fully approving the 
sentiments which it expressed, and solemnly de- 
claring that from that time they would abandon 
the use of ardent spirits, except for medicinal 
purposes—that they would speak against its com- 
mon use, from the pulpit—that they would 
seek for and give preference to laborers who 
would comply with their views on this sub- 
ject, and use all the influence they bad, to pre- 
vail with others to follow their example. 


LEGITIMATE COMMERCE v8. THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


The following circular, issued by Thomas | 
Clegg, manufacturer at Manchester, accompanied 
a notice of a public sale of cotton, arrow-root, 
and Cayenne pepper, on the 30th of August :— 


Manchester, England, August 23rd, 1853. 
Sir: In calling your attention to the enclosed | 
notice of sale, I beg leave to state that, a few | 
years ago, I entertained the idea that the most | 
effectual way to exterminate slavery in Africa | 
was to convince the native chiefs that it would | 
be more profitable to employ their people than | 
to sell them. 
I subsequently heard that abundance of cotton | 
few wild in Africa, which never got plucked, 
ut ripened, fell to the ground, rotted, and 
sprung up again, to share the same fate each | 
succeeding season. 
Under the advice of Mr. Thomas Bazley and 
sthers, I wrote to the Missionary Society, to ask | 
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if they would make it known on the West Coast 
of Africa, that all the cotton brought to the 
Missionary House would be bought and paid for 
there; and requested that they would undertake 
the purchase of it till I could find some other 
agency, money being placed in their hands for 
that purpose. ‘They at once consented, money 
was furnished, and the first season about 235 lbs. 
of clean cotton were collected; the next season 
produced upwards of 14,000 lbs., and the mis- 
sionaries then wrote for agents to attend to it, as 
the trouble had become too great for them to 
superintend it. 

Immediately, some friends of Africa guaran- 
teed’ the salaries of two agents, who were sent 
out to superintend the collecting, cleaning, pack- 
ing, and shipping of the cotton. 

And although this is only the third season, I 
had advice, several weeks ago, that upwards of 
17,000 lbs. were then gathered; half the season 
not being yet over: and one of the missionaries 
now writes to say, that I may fully calculate 
upon three times as much next year, so much 
has the attention of the natives been turned to 
the collection and cultivation of cotton. 

I have undertaken to represent the African 
Improvement Society and various native Afri- 
cans, in the sale of their produce, and have 
taken the son of one of them to teach him my 
business. 

This being the first public sale of produce col- 
lected under the above circumstances, I think I 
may be excused giving this explanation, in my 
anxiety to secure such an attendance, and realise 
such prices as will stimulate the native Africans 
to a further collection of similar and other pro- 
ductions, and thereby ameliorate their own con- 
dition, benefit their country, and, at the same 
time, be of some advantage to our own. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Tuomas CiEaa. 

Arrican Propuce.—In our Saturday’s pub- 
lication, we called attention to a sale which was 
about to take place in Manchester, of various 
articles recently imported from Africa, compris- 
ing twenty bags of cotton of native growth. 
The sale took place yesterday, in one of the 
rooms of the Royal Exchange, and was well at- 
tended. There were 124 boxes of arrowroot, 
weighing about 50 lbs. each box. Very different 
opinions have been expressed respecting its 
quality, by competent judges of other descrip- 
tions ; but we learn, from those who have made 
special trial of it, that its quality is very gvod, 


| and that a connoisseur could searcely distinguish 


it, in taste, from Bermuda arrowroot, which is 


ladmitted to be the best. All the 124 boxes 


found buyers, passing into thirteen or fourteen 
hands, at 7d. per pound, which is a price only 
reached by superior descriptions. Several parcels 
of Cayenne pepper passed into four hands, at 1s. 
per pound, whieh is considered to be somewhat 
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under its value. Of the 20 bags of cotton 
offered, five were respectively of different color 
and quality, and each bag was therefore submit- 
ted as a separate lot. The lowest quality fetched 
4d. per pound, the second sold for 5?d:, for the 
third 67d. were obtained, and for the best 7d. 
were given. The remaining 15 bags went off at 
63d. per pound. We understand that the cotton 
is considered to have fetched a fair price, and 
such as will encourage the natives in its more 
extensive cultivation. The value of the cotton, 
and other commodities, will be returned to Africa 
in British produce, consisting chiefly of Man- 
chester goods. — Manchester Examiner and Times, 
Aug. 31, 1853. 

“Corton, in Africa, is not a deciduous plant, 
but a shrub, which continues in full perfection 
for several years, and will only require pruning 
so as to keep it within such a reasonable height 
as to enable the natives to pick the cotton with 
ease. It will flourish in perfection near the coast, 
so that little else is required of the natives but 
such slight attention as will ensure the cultiva- 
tion of the shrub in the best way, and the pick- 
ing at the proper season.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 12, 1853. 


The article relative to the outcast poor, abridged 
from the New York Tribune, of which a part ap- 
pears in the present number, has lain for some 
weeks on our files, but was crowded out by other 
matter. This article pourtrays in strong colors, 
the miserable condition to which the outcast poor, 
in a particular locality, are reduced, and the stre- 
nuous efforts used by a benevolent individual, 
amidst difhculties and discouragements, to extend 
to a most degraded class, the comforts of civilized 
life, and to lure them into the paths of virtue. 

Little do many of those, who are moving quiet- 
ly and smoothly along the ways of respectable life, 
surrounded with the friendships and comforts of 
virtuous society, know what hardships, tempta- 
tions and incentives to vice, lie in the road of 
others. It is searcely possible for those who have 
enjoyed the advantages of a pious education, who 
have been trained from childhood in habits of 
industry and moral rectitude, and who have been 
placed by parents or guardians, in a situation to 
attain, by reasonable exertion, a good share of the 
conveniences and comforts of life, to appreciate 
the trials, the hardships and temptations unavoi- 
dably attendant upon neglected education, vicious 
example, and abject poverty. A course which to 
one class may seem easy and natural, may and 
often must appear to another class, almost if not 
altogether impracticable. The efforts of the com- 
munity, and particularly of governments, have 
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been too long and too exclusively directed to the 
ponishment, rather than the reformation of delin- 
quents. The apostle declares that ralers are ap- 
pointed for the punishment of evil doers and for 
the praise of them that do well. Hence it would 
seem that the encouragement of virtue is quite as 
legitimate an object of government, using the 
term in its broadest signification, as the punish- 
ment of vice. Restraint and punishment are at 
best, as William Penn remarks, the coarsest part 
of government. One great object with those who 
are striving to correct the evils which have found 
their way into society, should be to render a vir- 
tuous life possible to all. Hope is generally a 
more powerful as well as a more healthy stimn- 
lant to action than fear. But hope is almost ex- 
cluded from those who are sunk into the lowest 
state of poverty and moral degradation, as well as 
from those who have been branded with the cha- 
racter of criminals. To raise this class, and par- 
ticularly such members of it as are yet in the 
early stages of life, into a condition in which hope 
has room to exercise its animating influence, and 
to point out and smooth the way to usefulness and 
respectability, is a task worthy the efforts of Chris- 
tian philanthropists; but a task equalled by few 
in the perseverance and self-sacrifices which it 
demands. 


The article entitled, Precious Stones of Scrip- 
ture, which was forwarded by a correspondent 
whose communications are always welcome, 
though probably a little too scientific for some oi 
our readers, will no doubt be found interesting to 
many others. 


Marrizv,—At Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Union, Morgan County, Indiana, on the 20th ult., 
Stepuen Tuatcuer to ANN H. Hap tery. 


At Friends’ Meeting House, Spiceland, 
Henry Co., Indiana, on the 26th of 10th month, 
Natuan P. Gause to Exiza F. Davis, both mem- 
bers of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 


At Friends’ Meeting House, Spiceland, 
Henry Co., Indiana, on the 2&th of 9h month, 
Tuomas A. Wi1soy to Rutu §. Foster, both mem- 
bers of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—At Flushing, L. I., on the 10th of 9th 
month, Henry Haurock, in the 53d year of his 
age, 

At the same place, on the 10th of &h 
month, Mary Krxe, widow of Joseph King, in the 
80th year of her age. Both members of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 


— On the 13th of 4th month last, at her resi- 
dence, in Pickering, Canada West, of pulmonary 
consumption, Cuarity Wooprvurr, a valuable 
Elder, in the 64th year of her age. While her 
vital powers were sinking under the fatal disease, 
it was particularly encouraging to observe the 
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peaceful serenity with which she approached 
the solemn close. 


Diep,—At his residence, in Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, on the 12th of 10th month, Ricwarp TuLtis, 
in tne 88th year of his age, an exemplary mem- 
ber of Carmel Monthly Meeting. 


THE OUTCAST POOR. 


A late number of the New York Tribune, con- 
tains under the above caption, a report of the 
Managers of the Five Points House of Industry» 
The intro- 
ductory portion of this report, exhibits a por- 
trait of the wretchedness and degradation of that 
class of the population for whose relief the House 
of Industry was established, which the editor of 
the Review will spare his readers the pain of 
beholding through the medium of this periodical. 
The subjoined extract from the report, however, 
is offered to our readers, with the occasional al- 


under the charge of L. M. Pease. 


teration or omission of an expression, in cases 


where the original phraseology appears unsuited 


to the pages of the Review: 

“The system now operating under our super- 
vision, and which we would commend to publie 
support, as the only one able to meet the wants 
of the outcast poor, may be explained in the | 
fewest words. It is no other than the GospEL | 
or CHRIST, at once taught and exemplified in its 
application to their peculiar circumstances. Its 
first measure is to make a virtuous life by honest | 
labor possible. Its great end, the moral and 
spiritual redemption of the nature, is sought | 
through the influence of pure, unsectarian Chris- 
tianity. While we discard as absurd and unchris-| 
tian, the offer of doctrines to the starving in the 
place of bread, or the injunction of morality | 
without providing some way to reconcile it with 
subsistence, we are no less firmly persuaded that | 
in spiritual Christianity is the only hope of re- 
demption for those outcasts, even as to their 
temporal condition, and that morality itself, aided | 
by all exterior advantages, if not the product of 
vital religion, can take no permanent root among 
them, but will wither like a branch torn from its 
tree. 

But the best exposition of the system is a nar- 
rative of its development and results. We pro- 
ceed with a succinct statement of the experience 
of Mr. Pease in dealing with the physical, 
moral and spiritual necessities of the “Five 
Pornts :” 

In the spring of 1850, L. M. Pease, a minis- 
ter of some nine years standing in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was appointed by the New 
York Annual Conference to commence a mission 
in Centre-st., or its vicinity, among the poor and 
neglected inhabitants of that part of the City. 
This mission was established under the patronage 





and direction of the Ladies’ Home Missionary 
Society, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
After a diligent search, a room lately used as a 
gin shop, on the corner of Cross and Little 
Water-sts., (a portion of the present House of 
Industry,) was rented and cleansed, to serve as a 
chapel. Mr. Pease immediately exerted himself 
with self-denying assiduity, to conciliate the 
abandoned inhabitants and their friendless child- 
ren, so as to form a congregation and Sunday 
School. 

A considerable attendance was at once ob- 
tained, both of children and adults, in all the 
filthiness and raggedness of their every day con- 
dition, and what was worse, in the disorderly 
drunken, profane and savage habits which none 
had ever taught them to lay aside, even for an 
hour. It was nearly impossible, with the utmost 
energy and perseverance, to obtain a hearing be- 
fore such an audience, or to win, by all the arts 
of Christian kindness, 2 moment’s serious and 
respectful attention from one of the degraded 
unfortunates who composed it. When successful 
in this, the missionary seemed scarcely to have 
made any progress, for the utter impossibility of 
escape from their mode of life, except through 
the gates of death, was forced upon him in the 
first attempt at practical exhortation, and some- 
times with piteous eloquence by the despairing 
victims themselves. None, of course, would en- 
trust them with work, far less admit them into 
houses or work-shops. The case of the children 
was hardly better, for the beginning of virtue for 


| them must be in forsaking such miserable subsis- 


tence and shelter, as the parental den afforded, 
for homeless vagrancy, beggary, and the house 
of correction. 

Mr. Pease met the difficulties and trials of his 
appointed work as an agent of Christ, whose 
mission was there appointed and must be fulfilled. 
Perceiving at once that an honest living was the 
first requisite for an honest life, with the objects 
of his mission, he exerted himself to find em- 
ployment with charitable persons for some of the 
more promising, and took several of them to his 
house, where he fed and clothed them from his 
own scanty means. 

At the same time, he urged the requirements 
of the case upon the Society under which he 


acted. It was replied that their constitution did 


not authorize them to act as a charitable, but only 
as a religious association. Instruction was all 
they had to give. Anything further must be 
done on his own responsibility, and at his own 
expense. 

Repulsed here, Mr. Pease betook himself to 
the employers of female labor in the City, to 
obtain work for his poor clients. After some 
difficulty, a manufacturer of shirts was found, 
who consented to accept Mr. Pease’s personal re- 
sponsibility for the materials, and on that secu- 
rity to try the experiment of giving out work to 
the Five Points. He now summoned the 
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wretched women of the neighborhood to his 
chapel for work—honest work—a thing unknown 
and impossible to them till that day. The notice 
was circulated personally from house to house, 
and given out by the preacher on the Sabbath, 
that on Monday morning, at 7 o'clock, the chapel 
would be opened as a work-room for all who de- 
sired to gain an honest living. Before the hour 
appointed, twenty women were waiting before 
the door, and about thirty-five commenced work 
on the first day. A few regulations were im- 
posed. No one should be permitted to work, 
who came intoxicated. 


Any one relapsing into drunkenness should be 
discharged. Every one must attend regularly 
some place of worship on the Sabbath. 

The women did well; the rules were generally 
observed ; very few relapsed; and from that day 
to this not an article of work has been purloined 
by one of these persons. But the Ladies’ Home 
Missionary Society were not all well pleased 
with this appropriation of their Chapel and their 
Missionary. Certain of its Directors accordingly 
called to remonstrate, and to dissuade him from 
what they esteemed a mistaken and worldly 
policy. They reminded him that he had not 
been emp loyed to carry on a shirt manufactory, 
but to preach the Gospel. Mr. Pease however 


claimed the right to perform this as extra labor, 
in addition to the faithful discharge of the pecu- 
liar duties of a Christian minister; and thus the 


matter dropped. 

The remedy, however, did not yet go deep 
enough. To work under his supervision by day, 
and return at night to a gin shop, tended little 
to the improvement of their morals or reputa- 
tion. They must have a home. And that 
home must be at the Five Points. To a better 
neighborhood their present condition would 
render them at once a nuisance, and unwilling 
to remove. 

The lonely missionary felt this work resting 
wholly upon ‘himself. He had no human he sIper, 
save a dev roted and generous wife; he had no 
means save a small salary, barely sufficient for a 
decent subsistence ; he had no numerous and in- 
fluential friends on whom to rely; the very 
society whose servant he was, pointedly declined 
to countenance his designs. In any circum- 
stances, the responsibility of that which he now 
determined to do, would have been formidable, 
and the danger extreme; in his circumstances 
they were ove erwhelming; and it is not too much 
to say, that few men have ever lived who would 
not have shrunk from the enterprise as a piece 
of madness. Following the footsteps of their 
Divine Master with an unhesit: ating’ and uncaleu- 
lating self-sacrifice superior to our praise, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pease determined to remove to the 
Five Points, and make their own dwelling an 
asylum for the outcasts. 


"Not a tenement, however, could be had for 


' money. 


| $350 each. 


All who work should | 
begin by taking the pledge of total abstinence. | 
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All were appropriated. But by the 
assistance of Justice Osborne and Alderman Bo- 


'gert of the Police Court, N. B. Blunt, District 


Attorney, and J. McManus, an opening was 
made on Little Water Street adjoining the 
chapel, and two houses were emptied of their 
loathsome tenants, and hired to Mr. Pease at 
Policeman McManus proceeded 
with his work, until every house in the square 
was emptied, and labelled “To Let.” 

“ After the two houses had been cleansed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pease immediately removed thither, 
added to their own furniture a large number of 
cots, and brought in about thirty of their aban- 
doned proteges, on the first day. One dollar and 
twenty-five cents per week, were deducted from 
the earnings of each adult, to meet the expense 
of board, the remainder being paid over to them 
weekly. From the first, all inmates, though free 
to leave the institution at any time, were kept 
under strict and continued surveillance while 
connected with it, and required to attend family 
and public worship with regularity. This was 
the last of July, 1850. 

About the first of September following, Mr. 
Pease felt it his duty to urge upon the Ladies’ 
Home Missionary Soci iety the necessity of a day 
school for the Five Points children, within their 
own forbidding neighborhood, out of which it was 
useless to invite them for such a purpose. Their 
reply was the same as before, but did not dis- 
courage him. He immediately set about the 
enterprise on his own responsibility. Daniel 
Burgess & Co., booksellers in John-st., made the 
first donation, in schoolbooks, sufficient to stock 
the school-room. Colton, the well known pub- 
lisher of maps, made the second donation. But 
the most important event in the history of the 
mission, was the intervention of James Donelson, 
Esq., a prominent and wealthy member of the 
Presbyterian denomination, who, at about this 
time, having heard of the operations of Mr. 
Pease, visited the Five Points, and became 
deeply interested in the mission. It happened 
that the venerable Mrs. Bedell, widow of the 
late Dr. Bedell of Philadelphia, who had been 
among the earliest patrons of missionary effort 
at the Five Points, had about two years pre- 
viously raised the sum of $700 to establish a 
school in that quarter; but until this time no 
proper agency had been found for applying the 
fund. Through Mr. Donelson, this money was 
now appropriated to the expenses of the school 
founded by Mr. Pease. The salary of the teacher, 
and all other expenses, from the outset, were as- 
sumed ; and soon after, a second teacher, granted 
at first by the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, 
but discontinued on their part after six months, 
was added permanently to the school. For two 
years and a half Mr. Donelson continued its 
patron, visiting it almost daily, and disbursing 
considerable sums for its support. Since which, 
impaired health and the urgent claims of private 
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affairs, have compelled him to discontinue his 
assiduous care. 

The school was opened with thirty or forty 
children, and in six months increased to a hun- 


dred and fifty in regular attendance, which is | 
now its average number, employing three female | 


teachers. About half of these belong literally 
to the family of Mr. and Mrs. Pease, being sup- 
ported entirely at the expense of the Mission. 
Many of the others receive, besides instruction, 
partial board in the Institution. They were at 
first very unmanageable, and it was a year before 
order and discipline began to be satisfactorily 
established. They were likewise filthy in the 
extreme, rendering the air of the school-room in- 
supportable, and causing sickness among its occu- 
pants. It became necessary to provide a bathing 
room for each sex, with a man and woman to 
wash the children in a thorough manner, at 
frequent intervals. At the present time, it is 
doubtful, at least, whether any public or chari- 
table school in our city presents an aspect of 
order or cleanliness surpassing that of the Five 
Points children in the House of Industry. These 
children, although inapt to the use of books, are 
remarkably quick to receive every kind of oral 
instruction, and on the whole make a highly sa- 
tisfactory progress. Particularly is their demeanor 
remarkable for propriety, decency and kindness. 
Their religious instruction has been scriptural, 
but carefully unsectarian. To the unceasing 
exertions of Mrs. Bedell, and the munificent 
benefactions of the members of Ascension 
Church, amounting to an average of at least 
$1000 yearly, these children are mainly in- 
debted, under God, for their inestimable privi- 
leges. 

It is but just to remark that during this fall, 
of 1850, proposals for an Association to sustain 
and direct the industrial and reformatory enter- 
prise of Mr. Pease, were seriously canvassed 
among the members of the Methodist Church in 
this city. Through lack of concert, or some 
other cause, the discussion proved fruitless, and 
was finally dropped. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE PRECIOUS STONES OF SCRIPTURE. 


One of the most deeply interesting portions of 
the sacred Scriptures, is the distinct description 
in the twenty-first chapter of Revelation, of the 
New Jerusalem, the celestial and eternal resi- 
dence of the faithful of all nations, expressed 
emblematically by the “names of the twelve 


tribes of Israel,’””—none being excluded. In or- 
der that we may comprehend in some faint de- 


gree the glories of that city, comparisons are | 


made with the most beautiful and durable objects 
perceived by the external senses. Yet, I have 
sometimes thought that the intended impression 
upon the outward perception was often confused 
and imperfect, from a want of a more distinct 
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| knowledge of the precious stones made use of as 
comparisons. Would it not therefore be inter- 
esting to the younger readers of the Review, to 
be furnished with a short description of them, so 
far as present knowledge extends? 

Jasper. This is remarkable for its hardness, 
and its mild, rich colors; it is composed of 
quartz, and is variously colored red, brown, yel- 
low, and sometimes striped. These colors are 
imparted by several per cent. of oxide of iron, 
and a little alumina. 

Sapphire—is of a fine blue in color. The 
sapphire of the ancients is supposed to be the 
lapis lazuli, a deep blue mineral, composed che- 
mically of earthy ingredients. The modern sap- 
phire is pure alumine—the silex detected by 
some chemists probably came from the mortar 
used in reducing it to powder. ed sapphire is 
sometimes called oriental ruby; when yellow it 
is topaz— but the topaz of modern mineralogists 
is a different mineral, being mostly composed of 
silex and alumine, and some fluoric acid. Green 
sapphire is called oriental emerald; the true 
emerald is however a fine variety of beryl. Ori- 
ental amethyst is violet sapphire; but the ame- 
thyst of the moderns is violet quartz crystal. The 
coarsest variety of sapphire, in a granular state, 
is emery, all the finer sorts being equal to this 
substance in hardness. 

Chalcedony. A translucent, or slightly trans- 
lucent, massive quartz. 

Emerald. Oriental emerald is green sapphire 
—the emerald of mineralogists is a beautiful 
green variety of beryl. 

Sardonyx—is composed of alternate layers of 
red quartz and milk-white chalcedony. 

Sardins, or Sard. This is quartz, of a deep 
brownish red, or blood-red by transmitted light— 
much resembling cornelian. e 

Chrysolite. A fine green crystal, composed of 
silex and magnesia, and some oxide of iron. 

Beryl. Emerald and beryl are varieties of the 
same species, distinguished merely by their color, 
emerald including the rich, green, transparent 
crystals, and beryl those that are pale green, and 
sometimes blue or yellow. 

Topaz. Oriental topaz is yellow sapphire—the 
topaz of mineralogists is a fluo-silicate of alu- 
mine, as already stated, sometimes forming bril- 
|liant gems. The ancients appear to have applied 
|the name to several different substances, and 
| among the rest to chrysolite, which some suppose 
to be the ancient topaz. 
| Chrysoprase. A leek-green, translucent chal- 
| cedony—colored by a small quantity of nickel. 

Jacinth—not known. The modern hyacinth 
| is the finest: sort of zircon, composed of zirconia, 
considerable silex, and sometimes a little oxide of 
|iron—the color. often grayish, brownish, yel- 
low, Ke. 

Amethyst. Oriental amethyst is violet sapphire 
|—the true amethyst of mineralogists, violet 
‘ quartz, 
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It will be perceived that the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of all these precious stones, is durabi- 
lity and beauty combined, and some of them pos- 
sess surpassing brilliancy. Their emblematic use 
in the description alluded to, is evide tly for the 
purpose of conveying the most exalted impres- 
sion of the transcendent lustre of the everlasting 
residence of the redeemed, capable of being con- 
veyed by visible things; where also different 
qualities are united, as for instance the beauty of 
jasper with the transparency of crystal, and the 


richness and brilliancy of gold, with the trans- | 


parency of the purest glass. Twelve thousand 
furlongs, or fifteen hundred miles in extent, the 
length, breadth, and height being equal, with a 
light like the most admired jewels, renders such 
a city a most glorious image—a mere image no 
doubt of the inexpressible reality, where the 
least thing “that defileth, worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie” is never permitted to enter, but 
they only “who are written in the Lamb’s book 
of life.” 2. 


For Friends’ Review. 


FLAX IN AMERICA,* 

With some observations on the history of its cul- 
ture and manufacture in other countries, and 
their prospects in our own. 

(Continued from page 126.) 

In the mean time however the wealth and 
prosperity of our country have been increasing 
with unparal] ‘led rapidity. Whole States and 
communities have sprung into a flourishing ex- 
istence, where fifty years ago the Indian and the 
buffalo held undisputed sway. Along the banks 
of our inland rivers and lakes, and on the shores 
of the far off Pacific, vast cities have been built, 
which rival in their commerce and their wealth, 
the old settled towns of the Atlantic coast. 

From the force of cireumstances, these West- 
ern cities and settlements have, so far as domes- 
tic manufactures are concerned, added to the 
consuming rather than to the producing ability 
of the country. The vast labor requisite to de- 


velop the agricultural resources of the boundless | 


lands stretching around and beyond the new set- 


* Since the first number of this Essay was written, 
a lecture has been delivered at Saratoga, which will 
be referred to hereafter, entitled ** Flax, its Treat- 
ment agicultural and technical, by John Wilson, Fel- 
low Royal Society of Edinboro, and of the Geological, 
Chemical, and Meteorological Societies of London; late 


President of the Royal Agricultural College,’ &c. It 
may be added, in contirmation of his authority, that 
he is one of the British Commissioners to this country 
on occasion of the New York Exhibition, having the 
charge of the department of raw material ; and also 
occupies the same position in the Epentvahlp of the 
Great Palace at Sydenham. In pursuance of his com- 
mission, he made a tour through the Western States ; 


and in this leeture, more than confirms the figures | 


given in the first part of this article, as to the quantity 
of land in flax this year, which he estimates ‘ be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 acres.”? I had stated the 
former as the probable number. 
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tler, has occupied all his time and attention. For 
his implements of toil, as well as for his articles 

of clothing, he has been dependent upon the 
manufactures of the Eastern cities. It has even 
been with difficulty that sufficient labor and ca- 
pital have been turned from agricultural pursuits, 
to the construction of the necessary avenues and 
channels for conveying these products of the soil 
to the markets of export and consumption. 

This exchange, between the West and the 
East, of the agricultural productions of the one 
for the various articles of necessity or luxury 
manufactured or imported by the other, consti- 
tutes the great internal trade of this country. It 
is this mighty power which has covered the Ohio 
and the Mississippi with myriads of vessels, from 
the rudest lumber raft to the stately steamboat ; 
and which fills the harbors of the great lakes, with 
a tonnage of shipping which rivals the commerce 
of the maritime cities of the world. It is this 
trade that has established, various advan- 
tageous localities, such great entrepots as Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago; and peopled 
them with refined and cultivated communities, 
who have drawn round them the luxuries and 
comforts of the highest civilization. 

These denizens of the city no longer are satis- 
fied with the coarse homespun of their pioneer 
forefathers; nor with the cheap cotton fabrics 
which gradually substituted them. They must 
dress as richly and expensively as their brethren 
of the Eastern cities. Nay—they do not rest 
content with this. It is a fact well known to 
every New York and Philadelphia d aler, that 
silks whose extravagance of pattern or price 
would render them perilous to his city store 
keeper, are freely in demand in St. Louis or 
Santa Fe. And broadcloths of a quality and 
cost absolutely unsaleable here, are sold with a 
profit of 30 per cent. to the Kentucky or Louisi- 
ana sportsman or planter. 

This refinement of taste pervades every de- 
partment of life, and is particularly evident in 
their household arrangements. Hence the ex- 
traordinary increase in the demand for linen fa- 
brics, Which with the progress of luxury, are 
deemed indispensable in the better class of fami- 
lies. Rapid as has been the increase in the Bri- 
tish production and export of linens, it has hard- 
ly kept pace with the progress of demand in this 
country. Had it not been for the introduction 
of spinning machinery, and the power-loom, the 
supply would have totally failed; as over fifty 
million yards of linen fabrics are now annually 
consumed by the United States alone. 

Fortunately however, as we have seen, a pro- 
gress in the means of supply was taking place 
abroad, no less rapid than that which our coun- 
try was witnessing in the consuming demand. 
Hence the usual, “result of an extraordinary in- 
crease of consumption, was not seen, in a rise in 
the price of the article. Atte tion therefore 
was not drawn to the subject, and we have gone 
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on diminishing from year to year our little home 
manufacture of linens, till it has become almost 
extinct; and increasing enormously our importa- 
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they are. We shall find that, for the ordinary 
linen goods, brown and bleached, which are con- 
sumed so largely in this country, the flax used 


tions of foreign manufactures, till it has reached really costs very little more now than the average 


a point well “worthy the attention of every phi- 
lanthropist or statesman. 

For the truth is, there ought to have been a 
very conside rable fall in the price of linen goods, 
consequent on the general adaptation of machine- 
ry to the various processes of manufacture. It 
was so in cotton and woolen goods, and would 
have been so in linens, but for the causes above 
stated. The regular action of supply and de- 
mand have keep 
tificial state of things ; as well as engendered a 
false impression in the public mind as to the real 
cost of linen fabrics, The price has not fallen, 
because the demand has been great enough to 





take all the linens manufactured, at the old rates. | 


But the real expense of manufacturing linens has 
been greatly diminished. 

It is a well known axiom of natural philosophy, 
that there is no discoverable ratio between pres- 
sure and a blow. A nail, to which you might 
safely suspend a man’s weight, may ‘be broken 
by a ‘child with one stroke of a tack hammer. It 


is almost equally impossible to calculate any ratio | 


between the fac sility of producing such an article | price of 


as cotton or linen cloth by the old method of iso- 
lated hand labor, and by the inconceivably more 
rapid and organized action of steam machinery. 


the economy of the processes, and the immensely 
increased production, that arithmetic is at fault 
in the computation. It becomes a new science 
and a new art, and, rejecting old theories of the 
expense 


arrive at thé cost of produc tion by the plain cal- 


culation of the expenses incurred in producing a 
given quantity of the article. 


Without at present going into the details of 
this subject, which will be entered upon tho- 


roughly in a subs sequent article, when accurate | > ° 
5S? | term of ten years, has been more than three times 


tables will be given to substantiate the assertion, 
it may safely be stated that the expense of manu- 
facturing linen goods is very little more than that 
of cotton fabrics. In ore department of the 
mill, machinery is emp! loyed, and to counterba- 
lance any pec sali: arity of the fibre, an adjustment 
of the machine is made. Occasionally there is 
a little complexity of arrangement, but if the 
spindles drive as rapi dly, and the loom as truly, 
it matters little, in a consideration of the vast 


number of yards turned off, that the first cost of | 


the machinery was rather greater than that for 
cotton goods. 

If therefore the raw material—flax—could be 
procured at the same price as our Southern cot- 
ton, it is manifest that we could make linen fab- 
rics nearly as cheap in the market as those of cot- 
ton. It will be shown hereafter, that, for various 
reasons, flax can be afforded much cheaper than 
cotton. At present, let us look at the facts as 


anc » time of manufacture, we must | ; ; + ; ; 
1 the time of manufacture, we | that time, the finest cotton fabrics made in this 





not twelve ceuts a pound. 


. . _ e Pes > ar. | 
f up the price, and created an ar |of the goods produced by these mills, reckoned 


price of cotton. 


The estimate of the English and Scotch spin- 
ning mills for the last five years is fifty pounds ster- 


| ling, or less than two hundred and fifty dollars a 


ton of flax on their whole production. They use 
flax finer and more costly, but they also use vast 
quantities at a lower price, and the average is 
safely taken at this rate, which it will be seen is 
The wholesale value 


at the average price paid them by the wholesale 
dealers for export, was twenty-five cents, in the 
year 1851. These facts are taken from accurate 
tables, collected by high authority in England, 
the originals of which have been submitted to 
the editor of the Review. They did not include 
the Irish mills, which were on finer numbers, 
and produced a much higher article. This price, 


| paid at the mill, would amount, with profits to 


the English dealer, freight, insurance, duties, and 
commissions, when laid down in an American 
port, to thirty-seven and a half cents; and since 
that date there has been a large advance in the 
linens. Now cotton has touched a 
higher point than the flax above quoted, on seve- 


| ral occasions within the last ten years; and has 


~ ‘ y-} even advanced so high as fifteen cents, without 
There are so many new elements to estimate in 


very greatly advancing the price of cotton fab- 
ries. 

The average wholesale price of cotton goods, 
yard wide, the past ten years, might safely be 
taken at eleven cents. At several periods within 


country were sold at eleyen and a half to twelve 
cents per yard. During this period, the average 
price of linen goods made from flax costing at 


| times even less than cotton, and averaging only 


about three cents a pound more, in the whole 


the price of cotton goods of similar texture and 
fineness. Of this difference, a small portion has 


| been the increased cost of manufacturing linens 


before alluded to; the remainder has been the 

vast tribute we have been paying to the Bri- 
tish manufacturer, for attending to a plain, 
simple business on our behalf. 


The present Foreign Secretary of Great Bri- 
tain, Lord C larendon, i in an address delivered by 
him at Belfast, in 1850, thus considers the ques- 
tion of the growth of flax in relation to cotton : 


*‘ The great and growing importance of Flax in Ire. 
land,”? says he, ** cannot in my opinion be over esti- 
mated, and the more we consider it in its agricultural, 
manufacturing,and commercial bearings onour welfare, 
the more apparent, I think, will become the necessity 
and advantage of its extended cultivation. The demand 
for our linen manufactures is rapidly rising, and the 
supply of cotton is not only deficient, but owing to 
various circumstances I fear that this ‘supply will not 
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henceforth be equal to our demand; and that we can- 
not reckon upon the quantity of cotton we require, at 
the prices which will enable us to extend our manu- 
factures, or even to keep them up to their present 
amount. But by extending the growth of Flax, we 
may not only benefit the manufactures of Ireland, by 
a more abundant supply of raw material, but we may 
also furnish the manufacturers of cotton—not witha 


substitute, but with an auxiliary to cotton—with a | 


material which may liberate cotton from some of its 
present uses.” 

A similar opinion was expressed by Mr. Por- 
ter, the Secretary for the Board of Trade, in an 
able paper read before the British Association, 
in 1851. These circumstances show that Great 
Britain is thoroughly awake to the importance 
of creating a counterpoise to the great cotton 
interest of this country; an interest of such vast 
extent to their manufacturers, that no injury 
which their whole navy could inflict on 
maratime cities, in a year’s war, would equal the 
ruin and confusion which would be occasioned 


to their industry and their commerce, by simply | 


1 


withholding this single 


for the same term. 


commodity from export, 
ALPHA. 


[To be continued. } 


THE **CALL”’ TO DUTY. 


“The delivery of the talent is the call ;” 
is the call of Providenee, the call of heaven. The 


supply of the means is the requisition of the du- 


ty. 
faculties and opportunities, whether arising from 


the endowments and qualities of our minds, or | 
from the advantages of fortune or station, we need | 
ask for no futher evidence of the intention of the 


donor; we ought to see that intention in a demand 


upon us for the use and application of what has | 


been given. 
To whatever office of benevolence our faculties 
are best fitted, our talents turned ; whatever our 


opportunities, our occasions, our fortune, our pro- | 


fession, our rank or station; or whatever our 
local circumstances, which are capable of no enu- 


meration, put in our power to perform, with the | 


most advantage and effect, that is the office for 


us; that it is, which upon our principle we are | 


designed, and being designed, are obliged to dis- 
charge. 

The habit and the disposition which we wish 
to recommend, namely, that of casting about for 
_ opportunities of doing good, readily seizing those 
which accidentally present themselves, and faith- 
fully using those which naturally and regularly 
belong to our situations, appear to be sometimes 
checked by a notion very natural to active spirits 
and flattered talents. They will either attempt 
mighty matters ordo nothing. The small effect 
which the private endeavors of an individual can 
produce is so lost and so unperceived in the com- 
parison, that it neither deserves, they think, nor 
rewards the attention which it requires. 


our | 


When we find ourselves in possession of | 


The 
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answer is, that the comparison which thus dis- 
courages them ought never to be made. The 
good which their efforts can produce may be too 
minute to bear any sensible proportion to the 
sum of public happiness; yet, may be, their share 
may be enough for them. The proper question 
is not whether the good we aim at be great or lit- 
tle; still less, whether it be great or little in com- 
parison with the whole; but whether it be the 
most which it is in our power to perform. A 
single action may be, as it were, nothing to the 
aggregate of moral good; so also may be the 
agent. It may still, therefore, be the proportion 
which is required of him. In all things nature 
works by numbers. Her greatest effects are 
achieved by the joint operation of multitudes of 
separately considered insignificant individuals ; 
it is enough for each that it executes its office. 
Let our only comparison, therefore, be between 
our opportunities and the use we make of 
them. 
PALEY. 


MEETINGS KEPT BY BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Sewel, in hishistory of the people called Qua- 
kers, informs us, that about the year 1682, the 


t | Friends of Bristol, who were of mature age, were 


so generally imprisoned under the persecuting 
laws of the age, merely for attending their meet- 
ings for worship, that there were scarcely any 
| left at liberty except children under sixteen years 
of age. The conventicle act, under authority of 
which these prosecutions were carried on, prohi- 
bited the meeting of five persons of the age of 
sixteen years, for the purpose or under 
the profession of worship, otherwise than accor- 
ding to the ritual of the church of England. Of 
course the children under that age did not fall 
under the provisions of the law. Aud such was 
the zeal and fortitude of these youths, that when 
| their parents and adult members were mostly in- 
carcerated in the filthy prisons then in use, the 
meetings were still maintained, though few 
}any but children could attend them. But so 
inveterate was the persecuting spirit, then preva- 
lent there, that at one time nineteen of these ju- 
venile worshippers were taken to the house of 
correction, where they were detained for some 
time. Although they were threatened with 
whipping in case they ever went to their meeting 
}again, and, when they went, were shamefully 
abused by the populace, they disregarded the 
reproaches and sufferings that assailed them, 
and still kept up their religious assemblies. 

How long these youtlis were left in this condi- 
tion, is not stated by the historian ; he briefly 
informs us that the persecution continued till the 
following year. The reader naturally regrets 
that we have no account of the mature years of 
these magnanimous youths. 
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THE FLAX FLOWER. 


O the little flax flower, 
It groweth on the hill, 

And be the breeze awake or asleep, 
It never standeth still. 


It greweth, and it groweth fast ; 
One day it is a seed, 

And then a little grassy blade 
Scarce better than a weed. 


But then out comes the flax flower, 
As blue as is the sky; 

And “ ’tis a dainty little thing,” 
We say as we go by. 


Ah ’tis a goodly little thing, 
It groweth for the poor, 

And many a peasant blesseth it, 
Beside his cottage door. 


He thinketh how these slender stems 
That shimmer in the sun, 

Are rich for him in web and woof, 
And shortly shall be spun. 


He thinketh how those tender flowers, 
Of seed will yield him store ; 

And sees in thought, his next year’s crop 
Blue shining round his door. 


O, the little flax flower! 
The mother then says she, 

“Go pull the thyme, the heath, the fern, 
But let the flax flower be! 


It groweth for the children’s sake, 
It groweth for our own; 

There are flowers enough upon the hill, 
But leave the flax alone! 


The farmer hath his fields of wheat, 
Much cometh to his share; 

We have this little plot of flax, 
That we have tilled with care. 


. 
Our squire he hath the holt and hill, 
Great halls and noble rent; 
We only have the flax field, 
Yet therewith are contert. 


We watch it morn, we watch it night, 
And when the stars are out, 

The good man and the little ones, 
They pace it round about. 


For it we wish the sun to shine, 
For it the rain to fall; 

Good luck! for who is poor doth make 
Great count of what is small.” 


Oh, the goodly flax flower! 
It groweth on the hill, 

And be the breeze awake or sleep, 
It never standeth still! 


It seemeth all astir with life, 
As if it loved to thrive; 

As if it had a merry heart 
Within its stem alive! 


Then fair befall the flax field, 
And may the kindly shower 
Give strength unto its shining stem, 
Give seed unto its flower. 


Mary Howrrr. 


This little poem appears to have been sug 


gested by 


seeing, about twenty years ago, in the highlands of 


| ans, use it entirely. 
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Scotland, a number of turf covered cottages, without 
windows or chimneys, surrounded by small patches of 
cultivated ground ; one with potatoes, and perhaps oats 
or barley, and another with flax. From the former the 
family were fed, and from the latter. manufactured at 
home, they were clothed. 


A GOOD WORK WELL BEGUN. 


It is stated that a female teaching at Browns- 
ville on the Rio Grande is laboring at her own 
cost to build upa female school of a high order, for 
the education of families on both sides of the Rio 
Grande. She has in charge at present sixteen 
young ladies from the higher classes of Mexican 
families, of whose teachable and affectionate spirit 
she speaks i in the highest terms. She has intro- 
duced the New Testament into her school, and 
has found no opposition, except in one single in- 
stance, and that soon yielded to kindness, 

Who knows but a little seed dropped thus from 
such a solitary hand may be multiplied till the 
whole Mexican territory shall be filled with nur- 
series of intelligence and piety ?—S. S. Journal. 


COPPER FACED TYPE. 


Copper-faced type (by the way an American 
invention, ) isattracting much attention. Messrs. 
Orchard, Willis & Co., are the owners of the 
patent, and although it, like everything Ameri- 
can, met with violent opposition at first, it is be- 
coming very popular. Punch is printed from it, 
and so is the London Journal. Fifteen millions 
of impressions have been taken off a font in the 
last named office, and the letter is good yet. 
Any type can be coated with copper by Orchard 
& Co.’s process, and there is no danger of the 
coating wearing off soon. . Type of this deserip- 
tion is a great ecdnomy in a printing office, and 
it must soon supersede all other. Spottiswoode, 
the famous Bible printer, and Bradbury & Ev- 
highly is the process 
valued that wood cuts and stereotype plates are 
codted by it. Itis taking the place of electro- 


| ty ping. —LEnglish paper. 


A step has been made in the direction of a 
decimal system of notation, as regards weights 
and measures in England. The Bank of Eng- 
land has given notice, that from the first of next 
month the only weights used in the bullion office 
of that establishment will be “the troy ounce 
and its decimal parts”—superseding, by that 
change, the present system of pounds, ounces, 
penny weights, and grains. 


oe 


There are comparatively few who have the 
means or the opportunity of performing acts 
which will raise them into notice as benefactors 
of our race, but there are still fewer who may not 
afford to others the benefit of a good example. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IntTe.ticence.—The English Mail 
Steamship Africa, arrived at New York, on the 
morning of the 4th iust., with Liverpool dates to 
the 22d ult. 


The aspect of affairs on the Eastern question re- 
mains unchanged. The declaration of war would 
be read in all the mosques, on the 7th inst. It is 
believed that hostilities will ¢ommence in Asia, 
and that the theatre of war will be in the direction 
of Batoum. Military preparations continue with 
unabated spirit. Jewels, money, and contributions 
of all sorts are offered for the national service in 
Turkey. Eight thousand “ Rediffs’’ were armed, 
clothed, and equipped from the proceeds of one 
day’s contributions. The enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple is thoroughly aroused, and volunteers abound. 
Orders having been given to call out 50,000 more 
‘‘ Rediffs,” exclusive of the reserves, 18,000 en- 
rulled themselves in one day, in the city of Con- 
stantinople, and in one week they were fully pro- 
vided with horses, arms, clothing, &e. The Turk- 
ish foree now in arms is loosely estimated at 
300,000 men. 

The Russians, also, are making vigorous pre- 
parations for the conflict. The forces on the Da- 
nube. are augmenting, and immense barracks are 
erecting on its banks. 

At the request of the Sultan, the English and 
French fleets would enter the Dardanelles, but 
they would not enter the Black Sea, except to re- 
pel any hostile movement of the Russians. 

The Sultan has granted a firman to an English 
company, to construct a ship canal from Rassova, 
at the head of the Danube, to Kustenoje on the 
Black Sea. By this canal, the difficult navigation 
of the mouths of the Danube will be avoided. 
All the German officers who have been imparting 
military instructions to the Turks are recalled. 

France.—According to documents just publish- 
ed by the French Government, the total amount 
of the commerce of France with foreign countries 
in 1852 was equal to%£124,800,000, imports and 
exports together, being an increase of 12 percent. 
over 1851. Of this total, 72 per cent. represents 
the imports and exports by sea, and 28 per cent. 
by land. 

"M. Charles Decleuse, ex-commissary of the 
Department of the Nord, has been arrested in Pa- 
ris, having just arrived from London, delegated 
by Ledru Rollin and the central committee. Se- 
veral documents have been seized which led to 
several arrests. 


£pain.—The Progresista senators and deputies, 
and the editors of the journals of that party, had 
held a meeting, at which they resolved—1. To 
unite all the forces of the Liberal party, in order 


to combat at the tribune and in the press. 2. To 
accept the co-operation of all those who are anx- 
ious to strengthen the power of the Cortes, to de- 
fend the liberty of the press with all its conse- 
quences, and to establish freedom of election and 
3 system of government founded on morality. 


SwitzerLtanp.—Berlin, 10 mo. 14. The Federal 
Government has resolved to support Ticino in its 
resistance to Austria. It will grant subsidies for 
the employment of the population thrown out of 
work by the Austrian blockade in the construction 
of roads. Having exhausted every means of con- 
cession compatible with the national honor, the 


Federal Government will make no new offer to 
Austria. 


Dexmarx.—At Copenhagen a new conflict be- 
tween the Government and the Chamber of De- 
puties seems imminent. Upon the proposal to 
take the new fundamental law of the kingdom of 
Denmark Proper into consideration, the majority 
of the speakers energetically exclaimed against 
the abolition of the existing constitution before 
the Government had submitted to the Folksthing 
the draft of the constitution for the whole monar- 
chy. After a short discussion, the assembly de- 
cided, in its sitting of the 14th ult., to pass over 
the Government bill, and to take as the basis of its 
deliberations the Danish fundamental law of 1849, 
suppressing those articles which belong to the 
constitution common to the entire monarchy. 

Mextco.—News have been received from the 
city of Mexico to the 17th, and from Vera Cruz to 
the 2Ist ult. The revolution in Yucatan has been 
suppressed. Cholera still rages in Oajaca, and 
other places in the department. Some difficulty 
has arisen between the Mexican government and 
the Spanish ambassador, in consequence of which 
the latter has suspended his official functions, and 
had gone to Vera Cruz, to await instructions from 
Madrid. Santa Anna has imposed a tax of 1 real 
on each package of foreign goods imported into 
Mexico, the proceeds to be devoted to the support 
of public schools. An agreement has been enter- 
ed into between the Mexican government and our 
Minister to Mexico, that neither American nor 
Mexican troops shall occupy the disputed terri- 
tory in Mesilla Valley while negotiations are pend- 
ing. Gold has been discovered upon the banks of 
the Papagallo river, near to Acapulco. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—Dr. Judd has been removed 
from his office as Minister of Finance, and Elisha 
W. Allen, late United States Consul, appointed in 
his place. 

A decided step has been taken by the govern- 
ment towards the annexation of the Islands to the 
United States. 

The French and British Consuls protested to the 
King against such an act, and the American Com- 
missioners had replied in a firm and dignified 
manner. This movement has caused much ex- 
citement throughout the Islands. 


Domestic.—The English Minister at Washing- 
ton, is said to have positively denied, in an inter- 
view with the President, that there was any truth 
in the rumors that the British government was en- 
gaged in any scheme for the introduction of the 
apprenticeship system into Cuba. 

Buenos Ayres.—The Government of Buenos 
Ayres has protested against the treaties concluded 
by Urquiza with the French, English, and United 
States governments, conceding the free navigation 
of the Parana and Uruguay. : 

Catirornia.—The steamship Daniel Webster 
arrived at New Orleans on the 5th inst., with Cali- 
fornia dates to the 16th ult. 


John Mitchell, the Irish “ patriot,” arrived at 
San Francisco on the 2th ult. 


A destructive fire has occurred at Sonora, de- 
stroying about one-third of the city. The loss is 
estimated at $1.500,000. ? 

A magnetic telegraph line had been constructed 
between San Francisco and San Jose, and had 
commenced operations. 





